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BISHOP'S GLEES. 

By G. A. Macfarren. 

{Continued from page 280.) 

The character of the Glee has been traced in 
English music, from the date when the term was 
first employed to define a species of composition, 
upwards to the time of the accession of the first 
Tudor king ; and the circumstance that nothing 
peculiarly of this class, of an earlier period than 
that of the Fairfax MS. has been discovered, 
while it warrants the conjecture that the pieces 
therein contained may be the oldest now in 
existence, by no means sanctions the supposition 
that the style of music was not prevalent in 
England before the leek came to decide the 
disputes of the roses, and like the lawyer in the 
fable take the whole oyster for his fee. The 
traditions of the very early popularity of vocal 
part-music in this country are strongly corro- 
borated by the internal evidence of the compo- 
sitions in the collection above cited ; these are 
melodious in all the parts, moderately pure in 
the harmony, rythmical, and remarkably modern 
in phraseology — qualities that characterise them 
as productions of a period when writers had 
already gained experiene in the class of music — 
a period that must have been preceded by one 
when less practised hands made ruder attempts. 
That such supposed more primitive composi- 
tions have not come down to us, is no proof that 
they were not written ; whereas, that so many 
musicians, as those from whose works the Fairfax 
MS. is selected, should have gained such maturity 
as is evidenced in these productions, is strong 
ground for believing that others must have gone 
before them, whose greater imperfections were 
the stepping-stones whereby those writers attained 
to their degree of advancement. They, then, 
who boast the Glee as a musical genus native to 
our land, have the justification of a high anti- 
quity in the history of the art, that, in the form 
in which it addresses our perceptions, commands 
our sympathies, stirs our emotions, and exercises 
our talents of production and performance, is the 
youngest of the sisterhood of the fine arts. 

It is now to start anew from the date when 
Playford's Select Ayres and Dialogues was 
published, wherein the class of composition under 
notice is first defined by the term Glee, and trace 
the history of this form of writing downwards to 
the present time. Before examining, however, 
how the character of the Glee widened from that 
of the convivial, dramatic, accompanied pieces 
distinguished by the title in Playford's collection, 
one may pause to note the force of contraries, as 
exemplified by the origination of a term em- 



ployed to define positive jollity in music, at the 
epoch when the Roundheads prohibited the use 
of music otherwise than in the hard simplicity of 
their hymn-tunes, in divine service. To the 
same period of Puritan prejudice are also due 
two other features of modern music, of far 
higher importance than the Glee, in themselves 
and in their effect, namely, the lyric drama and 
the participation of women in public perform- 
ances. The first opera ever performed in this 
country, The Siege of Rhodes, was the compo- 
sition of five Englishmen, and was represented in 
1G56 — not in a public theatre, it is true, but in 
a private house to which the public were ad- 
mitted ; and in this work, the female characters 
were sustained by members of their own sex, 
whereas, previously to its production, on the 
stage as in the church, all parts for the soprano 
voice were assigned to boys. Thus, as it seems, 
we have to thank the spirit of opposition, which 
works effects that might never arise were there 
no obstruction to provoke it, for three signal 
innovations in the progress of music. The legis- 
lative authority during the Commonwealth, and 
the power of the preachers, strongly as these 
were exercised against the cultivation and enjoy- 
ment of music, had the strangely suicidal in- 
fluence of encouraging both, and the retrogres- 
sion of the art among us really dates from a later 
period, when Puritanism had taken the more 
seductive form of persuasion instead of com- 
mandment in its workings upon the bulk of the 
people, and the preposterous affectation that 
characterise the courts of the first Georges an- 
nulled all true taste in the upper classes. 

From the year 1652, the date of Playford's 
publication, the word Glee became a generally 
accepted definition, and its use became by 
degrees more and more frequent. Still, for a 
considerable time, its application was limited to 
pieces of a gleesome character, much in the same 
spirit as the still more popular Catch, but disso- 
ciated entirely from this by its free (as distin. 
guished from the canonic) form of construction. 
An important incident in the annals of English 
concerted vocal music, was the institution of the 
Madrigal Society, in 1741, which, though its 
organisation tends to preserve rather than to 
stimulate, has exercised, from its foundation to 
the present 123rd year of its existence, a 
healthy influence upon musical composition, in 
keeping alive the classics of the Elizabethan 
age, which would, until within this thirty years, 
have been beyond the reach of contemporaneous 
musicians for study and for emulation, but for 
the periodical performances of this Society. It 
is the avowed object of the Madrigal Society, for 
its members, firstly, to dine; and secondly, to sing 
after dinner the masterpieces of the ancient 
Italian, Flemish, and English schools of vocal 
music, chiefly, not exclusively, selected from 
secular specimens ; most rarely, if ever, are new 
compositions admitted into the performance?, and 
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the Society offers no kind of encouragement to 
the living productive musician. 

The Western Madrigal Society, established in 
1889, carries the grey head of its elder brother 
upon its green shoulders, having come into the 
world, as it were, with a century's experience, 
but being at the same time quickened with all 
the active vigour of youthful freshness. Its 
object is, for its members, firstly, not to dine — 
that is, as an associated body, for it must never be 
supposed that their voluntary vocalisation is an 
act of penance, whereupon they coerce them- 
selves to enter, fasting; and, primarily — for this 
is not, as in some other musical institutions, a 
mere accessory after the main fact of the even- 
ing's entertainment — to sing selections from the 
same stores that enrich the treasury of the older 
Society. The Western Madrigalians, however, 
have also a secondary condition in the object of 
their incorporation, 'and this is, namely, to kindle 
young ambition, to prompt endeavour, and, not 
only to place good example within the reach of 
those who may profit by the same, but to urge 
them to follow it by means of kindly and genial 
encouragement. This encouragement, admirable 
in its intention and valuable in its effect, consists 
less in the occasional award of prizes for original 
compositions framed according to the laws by 
which the ancient Madrigal writers were go- 
verned, than in the constant willingness to in- 
clude works of living composers in the selections 
for performance. The award of prizes, liberal 
though it be, as its occurrence is not periodical 
but occasional or accidental, so therefore its 
influence cannot be permanent. It may stimulate 
even incompetency to make attempts, but it can- 
not certify acknowledgment even to high desert; 
the liberal readiness to welcome whatever may 
be worthy, on the other hand, while naturally it 
should extend itself to what is worthy alone, 
affords to the living and working composer the 
twofold advantage of testing his own effects by 
experiment, and of proving that what he pro- 
duces is acceptable to others. To do justice to 
the good-fellowship of the Western Madrigal 
Society, however, it must be stated that its 
members also verify their susceptibility of animal 
sustenance, since they, too, have their prandial 
meeting, to which they most hospitably invite 
large numbers of their brethren in the love of 
vocal counterpoint, and at which they liberally 
toast the original Madrigal Society; but this 
banquet — whereat the music-books are distri- 
buted as soon as the mahogany is revealed, when 
the square of ten voices is the smallest comple- 
ment that swells the circle of the harmony — this 
banquet is held but once a year, and may there- 
fore be regarded as the exception that proves 
the rule of abstinence peculiar to the institution. 

Allusion to this last-named Society has been 
made somewhat out of the order of chronology, 
under temptation of the obvious parity and dis- 
parity of purpose and its result between this 



younger and the elder Madrigal Society. To 
resume the more orderly course of history, it is 
next to notice the foundation of the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen's Catch Club, in 1762, the operations 
of which have effected the development of glee 
composition far more deeply than have those of 
the Madrigal Societies. The construction of the 
Catch, Round, or Canon — terms that may be in- 
terpreted as the three degrees of comparison of 
the same form of composition — is unexception- 
able, unvarying, and distinctly definite. This 
class of music is, therefore, still less to be con- 
founded with the Glee, than is either the Madrigal 
or the Part-song. Nevertheless, entirely separate 
as it is in form or manner from every other class 
of writing, the Catch bears a strong affinity to 
the Glee in character and matter — that is, to the 
Glee proper, the convivial, festive, feastive, 
musical exuberance of social jollity and merry 
companionship. It was wholly compatible, there- 
fore, with the aims of a Society associated for the 
promotion of the writing and singing of Catches, 
to spread its interest and its influence equally 
over the production and performance of Glees. 
Moreover, as the hilarious joviality of the Catch 
is tempered into the sober suavity of the Round, 
and this further chastened into the elaborate 
gravity of the Canon, so the rollicking, roystering, 
thoroughly gleesome Glee of the sad-colour times 
of old Noll and his crop -haired smiters of psalms 
and cavaliers, was in days of less pretentious 
purity widened in its comprehensiveness, to in- 
clude subjects of tender and even solemn expres- 
sion, and these, somewhat anomalously named, 
serious Glees,* like Canons and Rounds came 
under the widely-fostering cognizance of the 
Catch Club. The object of this association is 
for its members, firstly, to dine — dinner appears 
to have been an essential element in the consti- 
tution of every musical union organised by the 
worthies of the eighteenth century; secondly, to 
hear Glees and Catches sung by a distinct class of 
the fraternity, the honorary or professional mem- 
bers ; and thirdly, to encourage composition by 
the annual award of two prizes, one for the best 
Glee and one for the best Catch produced by 
members of the club. The gold medal, which 
constitutes the prize of the Catch Club, bears a 
characteristic emblazonry illustrative of the 
aforesaid object: Bacchus and Apollo, a cup and 
a lyre, significantly present the first two clauses 
of the above description, and the ten-guinea 
value of the medal itself worthily embodies the 
third. 

The love of vocal harmony evinced in the 
formation of the Catch Club, was as a magnet to 
which the musical genius of the age was the 
attracted needle. " Increase of appetite grew by 
what it fed on ;" and so, the more Glees were 
written, the more dilettanti desired to hear them, 
and the more Clubs were founded to gratify 
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listeners and stimulate composers. Accordingly, 
the Glee Club sprang into being in 1787, with 
the threefold object of dining, hearing Glees, and 
conferring prizes on competitors in that class 
of composition ; and it was originated by Dr. 
Arnold and Dr. Callcott. In this Club, too, as in 
the last-mentioned, the membership comprises 
the non-professional element, and the composers 
and singers are styled perpetual visitors and 
honorary members. 

The Concentores Sodales, another association 
for promoting the composition and performance 
of Glees and Canons, was founded in 1798. 
Dining, in this as in the other Societies, is the 
first incident of the constitution ; braced with 
which are the singing of pieces (generally of a 
graver character than some of those admissible 
in the selections that regale the gatherings of the 
Catch and Glee Clubs), and the holding out in- 
centives to composers. This last function of the 
Concentores Society shows itself in the require- 
ment that the chairman of each meeting produce 
a new composition of bis own, on the occasion 
of his presidency, the said chairman being one of 
the professional members of the association, all 
of whom by turns discharge this honorable and 
sometimes onerous office. 

The establishment of these last three institu- 
tions, during the concluding third of the pre- 
ceding century, was both a cause and a conse- 
quence of the strong tendency of taste in England 
to the species of music which the now widely 
comprehensive term Glee includes. Glee-singing 
became at this time a special branch of the vocal 
art, exacting qualities that are less indispensable 
in other styles of music, such as the extreme of 
smoothness, and the capability of keeping the 
power of the voice constantly subdued ; but more 
even than upon these qualities in the singers, the 
effective performance of Glees necessitates the 
just balance and complete union of the voices of 
all the executants, and that alacrity of apprehen- 
sion which enables each to seize upon the mean- 
ing of his coadjutors, so that all may combine as 
with a single purpose, in making every gradation 
of force, every accent, every colouring of the 
expression appear to proceed from an individual 
impulse. Particular cultivation was needed to 
perfect the Glee-singer in his characteristic requi- 
sites ; and the practice of this branch of the art 
in many instances dissociated him from the other 
departments of his profession, if not unfitted him 
to fill them. The composition of unaccompanied 
vocal music, chiefly in the form of Glees, and only 
less frequently in that of Canons, Rounds, and 
Catches, became almost the highest aim of the 
English musician ; and they who did not restrict 
the application of their talent to this class of 
writing, still expended much care upon its culti- 
vation. The most distinguished of those writers 
whose works crowd the shelves of the Glee-col- 
lector, nearly all of whom belong to the period 
marked by the establishment of the Catch and 



Glee Clubs and the Concentores Society, are the 
following : — Haydon, famous for " As I saw fair 
Chlora," which Play ford would have called a ' Glee 
for two voices;' Dean Aldrich, known not less 
as a musician by his " Bonny Christ-church Bells," 
than by his Church Services ; Travers, valued by 
vocalists of the old school for his " Haste, my 
Nannette ;" Dr. Boyce, organist of the Chapel 
Royal, many of whose Anthems bear a close 
relationship, in everything but the source of the 
words, to the style and character of the serious 
Glee ; Dr. Hayes, much esteemed for his dis- 
charge of the Musical Professorship in Cambridge 
University; Dr. Harrington, a physician of 
Bath ; Dr. Arne, dear to all Englishmen as 
the composer of our noble national song of 
"Rule Britannia," and scarcely less so, for his 
perennial setting of many of the lyrics of 
Shakspere; Dr. Nares, organist of the Chapel 
Royal ; Jonathan Battishill ; Thomas Linley, 
the father of Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Tickel; 
William Linley, his son, best known by his 
settings of Shakspere ; William Jackson, of 
Exeter, organist of the cathedral in his own city, 
composer of the most popular, though not the 
most beautiful Service extant, and of many secular 
pieces, of which "Drink to me only" is one of 
the most familiar ; John Stafford Smith ; 
Stephen and William Paxton ; the Earl of 
Mornington, father of the great Duke of Wel- 
lington and the first Marquis Wellesley ; Dr. 
Cooke, organist of Westminster Abbey, whose 
musicianship is attested by the inscription of a 
Canon of his own upon his tombstone ; Dr. 
Samuel Arnold, organist of the Chapel Royal, 
who rendered better service to art by his 
collection of cathedral music than by his contri- 
butions to it, editor of the works of Handel, and 
original patentee of the English Opera House, or 
Lyceum, for the nurture of dramatic lyric talent; 
Hindle, a counter-tenor singer ; Danby ; Samuel 
Webbe, accounted in general esteem the chief 
master of the Gleeful art, and honoured to the 
second and third generation by the musical 
abilities of his lineal successors ; Stephen Storace, 
justly reputed for his dramatic successes ; 
Reginald Spofforth ; Stevens, one of the very 
few professional Professors of Music in Gresham 
College ; Dr. Callcott, whose extraordinary 
fecundity was manifested by his submitting one 
hundred and twenty Glees at one of the prize 
competitions of the Catch Club ; William Hook, 
father of the facetious Theodore, and grandfather 
of the present Dean of Chichester, composer of 
several songs to Scotch words that are now 
claimed as national melodies by the largely ap- 
propriative collectors of Caledonian minstrelsy, 
and author of countless other Vauxhall ballads ; 
William Shield ; M. P. King; Sir John Stevenson, 
prominently and unhappily known by his arrange- 
ment of Irish melodies to Moore's poems; Thomas 
Attwood, favoured by George IV., a pupil of 
Mozart, organist of St. Paul's in the Chapel 
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Royal, composer of Anthems for two coronations, 
and of much other music, sacred and secular, all 
as amiable as his own temper ; Tom Cooke, 
whose name must be as affectionately remem- 
bered as his talent is respected by every musician 
who had the good fortune to know him; Dr. 
Crotch, first Principal of the Eoyal Academy of 
Music, and Musical Professor in Oxford Univer- 
sity; William Horsley, whose Glees reach a 
higher standard of technical excellence than 
those of many of his predecessors ; and Sir 
Henry Bishop, whose popularity as a Glee writer 
transcends that of any other labourer in the same 
field. 

It will presently be to examine the distin- 
guishing peculiarity of Bishop's Glees ; it is here 
to observe that their extreme popularity — coupled 
with what is peculiar in them, and separates them 
from those of all the other writers named above 
and their many less famous competitors — may be 
regarded as one of the causes of the decline of 
taste for the Glee, which must be obvious to 
those who have watched the course of music in 
England during the last thirty or forty years. 
Another cause for the departure of our own 
generation from the musical predilection of our 
fathers, has been supposed to lie in the relish 
for dramatic concerted music, that has arisen since 
Rossini's operas became familiar among us ; since, 
in this style of writing, as each singer has greater 
opportunity for the exhibition of his own abilities, 
(or the want of them) than is afforded in the Glee, 
so has he in like degree greater opportunity of 
certainly pleasing himself and, perhaps, also his 
audience. This supposition is here recorded, but 
not endorsed, for neither the desire nor the 
admiration of personal display can be admitted 
as holding any place in the development of art. 
The importation of the Four-part Songs of Men- 
delssohn, and in their train, of countless other 
German compositions of the same class, like them 
in character if not in excellence, has stirred up a 
general liking for more vigorous, emphatic, and 
distinctly rhythmical music than we find in the 
average of Glees — nay, than appears to have 
been compatible with the principles held by those 
who succeeded best in this class of writing. The 
extensive practice of choral singing, which is a 
new feature in the national education of the last 
twenty-five years, has given a new impetus and 
tendency to popular taste ; the unfitness of Glees, 
with very rare exceptions, for choral perform- 
ance, and the perfect suitableness for this purpose 
of the fruits above-named of the German revival 
of our old English Part-song, naturally induced 
the general disinclination to the sentimentalism 
and somewhat sickliness of the Glee style, in 
favour of the more healthful character of the class 
of music that is now restored to us. 

Observing the declension of that special style 
which marks the Glees of the last century, and 
apparently desirous to arrest its decadence, some 
lovers of vocal music, rather than friends to its 



true interest, instituted the Abbey Glee Club, in 
1842, whose original members were choristers 
of Westminster Abbey, for the preservation of 
that said style which charmed our grandfathers 
in the imitation of its specialities by a new 
generation of composers. The singing of Glees 
and the distribution of prizes, but not the dining, 
which form the object of the old societies, consti- 
tute equally the purpose of this new one ; and 
thus is there every good inducement to perpetuate 
the charming old manner ; but does the old 
spirit remain among us, or does the perseverance 
in an old manner, imply no more than an inability 
to grasp and comprehend and receive impulses 
from the new one by which that is superseded ? 
As the successful competitors for the prizes of 
the Abbey Glee Club are now exercising their 
talent and its influence, it would be vain to 
estimate the extent of the one, and graceless to 
compute the richness of the other; it can but be 
surmised at this time that the course of art is not 
likely to retrograde, and at the change of taste 
effected in England by the writings of Bishop, 
the practice of part-singing, and the resuscitation 
of the old Part-song, will not form a parenthesis 
in the history of music, which will leave undis- 
turbed the tone and the tenor of a less exalted 
and less exalting condition of the art. 

(To be continued.) 



HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 
Under the acceptable English title "Falstaff," Nicolai's 
opera " Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor," so long a 
standard work in Germany, France and Italy, has at 
length been presented to an English audience ; and if the 
lessee of Her Majesty's Theatre produce no other striking 
novelty during the season, he has fairly earned the good 
opinion of his subscribers and the public, by the intro- 
duction of a composer already so popular on the operatic 
stages of the continent. Shakspere's comic play has of 
course suffered materially in the process of moulding it 
for musical purposes ; and indeed only those incidents and 
characters have been retained which appear necessary to 
give the requisite prominence to Falstaff and the "merry 
wives." Thus out of a series of amusing scenes, ter- 
minating with the revels in Windsor Forest, an effective 
libretto has been constructed from a work which it can be 
no irreverence to say — even in these days of Shakspere 
worship — is one of the broadest farces that ever was 
written. The music of this opera is charmingly fresh and 
spontaneous throughout; with a style formed closely on 
the model of Mozart in his comic scenes, the treatment 
of the characters, although perhaps wanting in indi- 
viduality — a fault observable even in Mozart himself — is 
so full of innate grace and refinement, so instinct with 
musical vitality, that the attention of the audience is 
never for one instant allowed to flag. Added to this, the 
orchestra is handled with so consummate a knowledge of 
effect, and is so delicately used in combination with the 
voices, that, although the opera is replete with melodic 
phrases, we doubt whether many portions of it will be cut 
out and reproduced in fragments in the drawing-room. 
The overture, which has been lately heard in various 
concert-rooms, is full of beauty, and pervaded by a strain 
which captivates at once by its excessive refinement and 
originality. The pieces most worthy of mention are the 
finales to the first and second act, the opening duet be- 
tween the two " merry wives ; Falstaff's drinking song, 
with chorus (which, however, suffered from being taken 
too slow) ; the duet for Falstaff and Ford— one of the 



